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Safety at Sea Soon 
to Be Investigated 


Barrage of Complaints and Nu- 
merous Disasters Raise Issues 
Over Merchant Marine 


LABOR TROUBLES FREQUENT 


Seamen Complain About Living Con- 
ditions and Wages Paid by 
Shipping Companies 


The people of the United States do not 
often pay a great deal of attention to shins 
and seamen, except as they dream of the 
romantic glamour that has for ages been 
attached to the sea and to those who travel 
on it. Those who live in the interior of the 
country naturally feel little direct contact 
with the shinning industry and its problems. 
In the large ports. the connection is more 
direct, for large numbers of people make 
their living. directly or indirectly, in the 
shipping industry. They see the shins enter 
and leave the harbor and they feel the 
stimulus to business which comes from 
various shipping activities. 

Desnite this general lack of interest. the 
shipping industry of the United States has 
been in serious difficulties for quite some 
time. Something is definitely wrong with 
it. The record of this country for disasters 
at sea—disasters which could easily have 
been avoided if everything were working 
smoothly and efficiently—is one of which 
we have no occasion to be proud. When 
we think of such disasters as the famed 
Morro Castle, the Mohawk, and the Ves- 
tris, we feel ashamed that human lives have 
been lost because of carelessness. Safety 
at sea is certainly greater among other na- 
tions than it is among the ships of the 
United States. 


Labor Unrest 


But that is only half the story. Scarcely 
a month goes by without labor disturbances 
in the shipping industry. Seamen appear 
constantly to be at war with their em- 
ployees, and strikes are frequent. It was a 
seamen’s strike, it will be remembered, that 
led to the general strike in San Francisco 
two years ago. Since that time, there have 
been strikes on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts. Only last month, there were 
serious clashes between police in New York 
City and striking seamen. Moreover, the 
turnover is much higher among American 
seamen than among those of the other sea 
powers. Whereas the American turnover is 
between 20 and 30 per cent, that of British 
seamen is held down to approximately five 
per cent. Such a condition shows that 
something is wrong. 

The whole matter has been called to the 
attention of Congress on a number of oc- 
casions during the last two years or so. As 
sea disaster fell upon sea disaster, demands 
for investigations and for legislative action 
became more frequent. At the suggestion 
of the President, a National Committee on 
Safety at Sea was organized. More positive 
steps were taken to inspect ships that left 
American ports to insure safety to passen- 
gers. And while there have been no serious 
disasters since the Morro Castle, the prob- 
lem has by no means found a satisfactory 
solution. 

The lastest step to be taken by the gov- 
ernment is a Senate investigation which 
Senator Copeland, chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee of the upper house, has 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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The Mood of China 


“In June last, Japanese militarists forced the Chinese government to issue a ‘friendship’ 
order to prohibit all anti-Japanese opinions and actions. It is true that this order is ef- 
fective in suppressing all anti-Japanese opinions and actions, but the law and order of a 
government cannot extend its control over the thoughts and feelings of the people. Those 
anti-Japanese feelings and thoughts, those resentful feelings and thoughts in the minds 
of the Chinese people, have become all the keener and more intensified because they can 
find no outlet. Cannot the Japanese militarists understand that this is a usual phenom- 
enon of human nature? 

a In the last few years, the attitude of the Chinese government and people 
toward Japan, all in all, may be regarded as showing an exceedingly anxious desire to 
compromise. This is because the leaders in China, being aware of the superiority of 
Japan’s military strength, always endeavor to avoid disputes gaining magnitude, always 
endeavor to avoid armed resistance, and always endeavor, while making compromises, to 
continue the efforts of reorganizing their own nation. 

“But judging from the opinions the Japanese militarists have expressed, we realize that 
there is no limit to their ambition for territorial expansion. Not contented with Man- 
churia, they occupied Jehol. Still discontented, they extended into the eastern part of 
Chahar. The present demilitarized zone again being regarded as too small to serve as a 
buffer, now five northern provinces as a whole are in danger of being alienated. While 
these steps of aggression indicate that the positive policy of the Japanese militarists knows 
no limit, the patience of the Chinese people is not endless. Hatred heaped upon hatred, 
humiliation heaped upon humiliation must needs, one day, drive the whole nation to re- 
sistance. 

“ . . . I may offer a word of warning to the Japanese people. Should this nation with 
a population of four hundred millions be forced into a corner whence there is no way out, 
should she be subjected to such compulsion that she could no longer remain patient— 
when such a time arrived—she would then care for nothing, fight with jaws set, in the 
manner of a beast at bay, and let all the centers of industry and commerce, all the centers 
of culture and education, be razed to the ground by aerial bombardment, by cross-fire of 
heavy artillery, by the warfare of the twentieth century. The year before last the leaders 
in Japan adopted ‘havoc’ diplomacy as their watchword. Judging by the present situation, 
if the opinions of the Japanese militarists can be taken as representing Japan’s policy, 
China really and truly has retreated to a place from which there is no way out. China, 
with no road open to her, would be compelled to take a narrow path and that path would 
be the one of a cornered beast which fights for life.” 

—From “A Word to the Japanese People,” by Dr. Hu Shih, China’s 
leading philosopher. Reprinted from The China Weekly Review. 


Tension in Far East 
Reaches Acute Stage 


Japan Believed to Be Preparing to 
Take Five Northern Prov- 
inces from China 


CHINESE MAY RESIST MOVE 


Rising Tide of Opposition Among Peo- 
ple of China May Thwart Aims 
of Japanese Army 


During the last few weeks Japanese ac- 
tivity in China has been increasing on a 
broad scale. There are indications that the 
way is being prepared for the complete and 
final absorption of China’s five northern 
provinces into the swelling Japanese em- 
pire. Additional troops have been brought 
over from Japan to augment the military 
forces already in China. A skillful campaign 
to cripple China’s powers of resistance by 
weakening her financial position and by 
intimidating her administrative officials has 
been intensified. There seems no reason to 
doubt that these latest maneuvers on the 
part of the Japanese militarists point to 
further territorial accessions. 


Aims in North China 


Japan’s first steps to acquire control over 
North China were taken last fall when 
General Kenji Doihara, a Japanese military 
leader, nearly succeeded in detaching the 
five provinces from China. By bringing 
pressure to bear on Chinese war lords in 
the provinces, he arranged an “independ- 
ence” movement and prepared to place it 
into effect. It happened, however, that 
Japan’s highest military authorities, moved 
by considerations of expense, possible for- 
eign complications, and opposition among 
the civilians at home, were unprepared to 
back up Doihara to the extent necessary 
to assure the success of his plans. The 
Chinese war lords, sensing that action would 
not be taken against them, refused at the 
last moment to codperate. General Doihara 
had to content himself with seeing Japan 
extend her influence in only two of the 
five provinces—Chahar and Hopei. Even 
then she has been able to establish effective 
control only over the eastern part of 
Hopei. 

The more ardent Japanese mnilitarists 
have been anxious to make up for this 
setback experienced last fall. The failure 
of the movement to expand in China was 
one cause for the bitter dissatisfaction of 
army extremists which culminated in the 
assassination of prominent members of the 
Okada government last February. This 
attack, while it served to increase popular 
disapproval of the army, has not weakened 
military influence over the government. On 
the contrary, competent observers are of 
the opinion that the army has gained rather 
than lost. The present premier, Koki Hirota, 
is more sympathetic to the army than was 
his predecessor, Okada. 

It is no surprise, therefore, that, after 
sufficient time had been allowed for the 
February incident to cool, the Japanese 
army should resume its activities in North 
China. Recent events in that region have 
produced a state of unusual tension and 
it is believed that they are a prelude to the 
separation of the five provinces. Ultimately 
the Japanese militarists plan either to set 
up another Manchoukuo in North China, 
or simply to add the huge region to Man- 
choukuo. There is talk of moving puppet 
Emperor Kang Teh from the present Man- 
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choukuoan capital of Hsinking to Peiping, 
where the throne of his Manchu ancestors 
is located. 

Smuggling 

Japan’s preparations for further action 
against China have taken the form not only 
of increased military concentration but also 
of a campaign to destroy any possibility of 
resistance on the part of China. This activ- 
ity has consisted chiefly in disrupting the 
normal course of Chinese import trade. In- 
stead of having their goods pass through 
regular channels, paying the usual customs 
duties, the Japanese have encouraged and 
protected the wholesale smuggling of goods 
into China. Maxwell S. Stewart, writing in 
China Today, describes the nature of this 
illicit trade: 

Since the occupation of Manchuria, this 
trade has grown with incredible rapidity. Its 
full extent is, of course, unknown, although 
estimates are possible on the basis of other- 
wise inexplicable decline in customs revenues 
during recent months. The Chinese Maritime 
Customs estimates that more than $63,000,000 
worth of sugar, artificial silk, flour, piece goods, 
and other commodities were smuggled into 
Tientsin alone during the past year. During 
the first three months of 1936 the total is 
believed to have reached $30,000,000. Japanese 
trade papers put the total even higher, estimat- 
ing the illegal trade at approximately $250,- 
000,000 silver. The cus- 
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ment. Last September, Hirota, then foreign 
minister, presented to the Chinese ambas- 
sador in Tokyo a program, the acceptance 
of which he considered to be the necessary 
basis for the improvement of relations be- 
tween Japan and China. This program, 
vaguely worded, is summarized and inter- 
preted as follows by H. J. Timperley in 
the June Asia: 

Firstly, Sino-Japanese codperation against 
Communism. The effect of this would be to 
legalize the sending of Japanese troops to any 
desired region of China for the ostensible 
purpose of suppressing Communism—a term 
which undoubtedly would be used to cover 
everything regarded as anti-Japanese. 

Secondly, China to abandon her traditional 
policy of playing off one power against the 
other. China would be obliged to agree to 
have no relations with any outside country 
except with Japanese consent and _ possibly 
under Japanese auspices. 

Thirdly, settlement of outstanding questions 
between China and Manchoukuo, and codpera- 
tion between China, Japan, and Manchoukuo 
in economic matters. Probably this would mean 
the formation of an economic bloc embracing 
the three countries and the extension of Man- 
choukuo currency southward into North China. 

The effect of this modernized version of 
the famous “Twenty-One Demands” of 
1915 would be to reduce Chinese sover- 
eignty to the vanishing point. China would, 
to all intents and purposes, become an ap- 
pendage to the Japa- 
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and Chahar were re- 
duced by $8,000,000 in 
the six months ending 
February 1, and, ac- 
cording to one report, 
the loss exceeded $20,- 
000,000 for North 
China as a whole in 
1935. 

Thus, by encourag- 
ing these smuggling 
activities the Japa- 
nese are causing seri- 
ous loss of revenue to 
the Chinese on the 
one hand, and are 
promoting the col- 
lapse of China’s cus- 
toms administration 
on the other. 

Japanese military 
patrols are frightening 
and demoralizing 
Chinese officials to 
such a degree that it 
will be difficult to or- 
ganize opposition to 








nese empire. 

The government in 
Nanking, playing for 
time, replied that Hi- 
rota’s program was 
couched in terms too 
vague to merit serious 
censideration. It 
asked for a clarifica- 
tion in concrete 
terms, which it has 
never received. Mean- 
while, tension has 
mounted and the mili- 
tarists, dissatisfied 
with the progress of 
peaceful negotiations, 
are resorting again to 
military activity and 
to direct intimidation. 


Communism 


In defense of their 
activities the Japanese 
contend that Com- 
munism is a most 
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provincial war lords, 
who, as well as the 
Nanking government, are losing money may 
be more inclined next time to codperate 
with the Japanese in a new “independence” 
movement. 

The Nanking government has protested 
against this interference with China’s trade 
and has gone so far as to decree death to 
smugglers. Great Britain and the United 
States, who are suffering from the unfair 
competition, have expressed their concern. 
The Japanese militarists in China, however, 
show no intention of giving up the practice. 
As Mr. Stewart points out, smuggling is 
a two-edged sword in their hands. With 
one side they further their designs on 
China, and with the other they undermine 
the position of their trade competitors in 
the Chinese markets. There are doubtless 
many elements among the Japanese people 
which regret these events in China, but they 
are unable to control the ambitious milita- 
rists. 

Japan’s Aims 

Why are these Japanese extremists so 
anxious to extend their domination over 
North China at the present time? Has 
not the conquest of Manchuria proved 
expensive enough and unprofitable enough 
to warrant a pause in the policy of con- 
quest? Is there no end to Japan’s appetite 
for Chinese territory? 

A clue to the answer to these questions 
may perhaps be found in Premier Hirota’s 
announced policy toward China. Hirota, as 
we have seen, is sympathetic to the gen- 
eral aims of the militarists, although he 
probably does not want too extreme action, 
having publicly declared that there will 
be no war while he is heading the govern- 


PROVINCES OF 
CHINA 


must be confronted 
and overcome. They 
note the growing in- 
fluence of the Chinese 
Communists with alarm, and are impatient 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s inability to defeat 
and disperse them. They see Chinese Com- 
munism spreading into North China, bring- 
ing with it a distinct threat to their own 
ambitions in the region. Many Japanese 
feel that before the issue is finally decided 
there will have to be war between Russia 
and Japan. Neither nation is prepared for 
such a contest as yet, however, but Japan 
is losing no opportunity to strengthen her 
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THE ARMY RULES 


The first division of the Japanese army just before it left for service in China. 


position in North China. If she can gain 
control over North China and drive out 
the Communists she will be better fortified 
to meet Russia, if and when there is a 
war. 

The Chinese Communists have displayed 
amazing vitality and skill during recent 
years. With an army estimated to number 
80,000 men, they have successfully _re- 
sisted most of the Nanking government’s 
attempts to conquer them, despite numer- 
ous reports to the contrary. At the present 
time they are driving toward North China 
and exert considerable influence over parts 
of Shensi, Shansi, Suiyan, and Kansu prov- 
inces. They are strong in other parts of 
China, but it is in the North that they are 
concentrating their attention. 

The Chinese Reds, of course, draw their 
inspiration from Moscow, although it is 
not known whether they are actually aided 
by the Russian Communists. Their program, 
calling mainly for the redistribution of land, 
and the easing of tax burdens, is less 
revolutionary than the orthodox Communist 
policy, but they are nevertheless sympa- 
thetic to Communist ideals. 

At the moment, however, the Chinese 
Red Army is interested mainly in driving 
Japan out of China. It would like the Chi- 
nese people to join with it in a united front 
against the aggressor, and is preparing 
to offer real opposition to the Japanese 
in North China. But Chiang Kai-shek, 
mindful that the Communists oppose his 
government as well as the Japanese, is 
of no mind to consider a united front 
and has instead been devoting much money 
and energy to the campaign against the 
Communists. Dividing his attention between 
the Japanese on one side and the Commu- 
nists on the other, he has been able to 
accomplish practically nothing. 

More recently Chiang Kai-shek has been 
obliged to give his time to the Japanese 
problem, so grave has it become for China. 
There is a growing movement in China 
which demands active opposition to Japa- 
nese aggression. Chinese students have been 
demonstrating and striking. Chinese intel- 
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THE STATESMEN TALK 
A recent session of the Japanese Diet in Tokyo. Premier Hirota is making a statement of policy. 


lectuals are reaching the conclusion that in 
the end China will have to fight back, what- 
ever the cost. The remarks in this connec- 
tion of China’s leading philosopher, Dr. 
Hu Shih, reprinted on page one, are sig- 
nificant. Dr. Hu Shih has great influence 
over the awakened Chinese youth and over 
the intellectuals. That he, who has long been 
a convinced pacifist, should be thinking in 
terms of warfare against Japan, shows 
what is happening to the Chinese mind. 


The Future 
The conviction is growing that China’s 
patience is not inexhaustible, and that 
sooner or later Chiang Kai-shek, if he 


wishes to retain his post as head of the 
Nanking government, will have to resist 
the Japanese. That time may come with 
the conquest of the five northern provinces, 
or it may wait a later onslaught against 
Chinese independence. There is no doubt, 
however, that China is coming closer and 
closer to the point of resistance. 

It is necessary, of course, to make cer- 
tain reservations with regard to these state- 
ments. The masses of the Chinese people 
are generally ignorant and apathetic. To 
millions of them it makes no difference 
whether they are governed by Chinese or 
by Japanese. It would be hard to rouse 
them to opposition. But this does not 
minimize the fact that those elements in 
China which are alert are becoming in- 
creasingly hostile to Japan. They realize 
that they do not have the armed strength 
to defeat Japan, but they hope, by giving 
battle, to add to Japan’s burdens and ex- 
penses and possibly to bring her to the 
breaking point. Then there is always the 
chance that other nations will be drawn into 
the struggle on the side of China. 

Thus, Japan may encounter greater diffi- 
culties in taking territory from China in 
the future than she has in the past. It 
was a relatively simple matter to conquer 
Manchuria which was not under the close 
control of Nanking, and which was remote 
from the bulk of the Chinese population. 
But as the Japanese draw closer to the 
heart of China they are likely to meet with 
greater resistance. Already, the militarists 
have suffered one rebuff in North China 
and it is not impossible that they will suffer 
another. This consideration alone may well 
give pause to the generals who are laying 
plans in North China. By playing for too 
much they may bring ruin to Japan’s 
dreams of empire in the Far East. 
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England: While the European situation 
is not likely to have any concrete develop- 
ments until the League of Nations meets 
on June 16, it is nevertheless already ap- 
parent that that meeting may result in a 
showdown toward which events have been 
tending in the last month. When Mussolini 
first completed the conquest of Ethiopia, 
there was a general impression that Britain 
would accept that fact as inevitable, try 
to get out of the mess in the least embar- 
rassing way, and then employ her energies 
toward a new European peace. To prolong 
the ill will and the antagonism over the 
Ethiopian war would do no good whatever. 
It was believed, therefore, that the British 
would reconcile themselves to the situa- 
tion and trust that, with Mussolini satis- 
fied, international affairs would quiet down. 
But events following the conquest have 
made this view unacceptable. 

First was the charge that Italy was 
spreading propaganda by radio in the Medi- 
terranean in order to undermine the pres- 
tige of the British empire. Then followed 
the revelation in the House of Commons 
that Italy had attempted to involve British 
munitions firms in a charge of selling dum- 
dum bullets. Finally there began a renewal 
of hostility in the Italian press toward 
everything British. 

Only if a more friendly attitude be- 
tween these two countries becomes marked 
during the next week can there be hope that 
the coming session of the League will find 
Britain in a conciliatory mood. There are 
some indications that Mussolini himself has 
become alarmed by the indignation he has 
aroused in England. In interviews given 
to British journalists, he insisted that he 
would like to come to a complete under- 
standing with Britain so as to insure peace 
both in England and in the Mediterranean. 
He did contend, however, that an essential 
preface to a better understanding would be 
the removal of sanctions. He intimated 
further that he would be willing to reduce 
his garrison in Libya if Britain recalls her 
warships from the Mediterranean Sea. 

Whether the tension will be eased is 
dependent largely upon the sincerity which 
may be attributed to Mussolini’s 
ments. 


state- 


If his desires to reconcile British 
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A new photograph of the British monarch dressed 
in his uniform as Colonel-in-chief of the Seaforth 
Highlanders. 
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GERMANY’S VALHALLA 


Busts of famous Germans are to be placed in this new Hall of Fame in Regensburg. So far the only one 


which has been put there is that of Adolf Hitler. 


opinion are really translated into action, 
then there is definite likelihood that Eng- 
land will welcome some sort of an under- 
standing, for she is now about to begin 
in earnest her negotiations with Germany, 
and Italian support of Britain would have 
that sobering effect upon Hitler’s terri- 
torial ambitions which British statesmen 
desire. If, however, Mussolini’s expressions 
of friendship for Britain are found to be 
baseless, then the danger of another Euro- 
pean crisis becomes all the more real. 
* * x 


France: On June 1 the new French 
Chamber of Deputies met for the first 
time since the elections which, in early 
May, brought victory to the Socialist 
party. The formality of giving the oath 
to the new representatives has already been 
completed. Premier Albert Sarraut has 
handed in his resignation to President Le- 
brun, and the task of guiding his country 
now falls to Leon Blum, leader of the 
Socialists. 

What his policy will be he has already 
intimated at a number of public appear- 
ances in which he has emphasized his polit- 
ical and social views with greater clarity. 
His government, Monsieur Blum declares, 
will be new not only in name but also in 
character and in action. However, France 
need not think that he is going to institute 
a revolutionary régime at once. His cabinet 
cannot be made up entirely of Socialists 
since the Socialists do not have a complete 
majority. He will nevertheless work for a 
slow evolution from a capitalistic to a 
socialistic society. Capitalism, he says, is 
already more in the past than in the future. 
It is no longer possible to save it from 
destruction. For the time being, his govern- 
ment will work within the capitalistic ré- 
gime. Only when the people of France 
will have realized the need for a complete 
socialistic society will he be prepared to 
begin socialistic reform. 

— * 


Germany: During recent months the 
German government has refrained from any 
scuffles with religious bodies in its land. 
It has been anxious during the Olympic 
games to give the impression to thousands 
of visitors that its régime is not hostile 
to religious freedom. In the last week, 
however, two events have occurred which 
have cast some doubt upon the view that 
the government will relinquish its attempt 
to subject religion to the totalitarian state. 
In the city of Coblenz, 276 Catholic monks 
have been arrested on charges of misde- 
meanor. One of them has been sentenced 
to eight years’ imprisonment, and it is 
expected that others, if found guilty, will 
be subjected to equally severe punishment. 
The German government has charged these 
church devotees with attempting to cor- 
rupt German youth, and it is supporting 


Beethoven is next in line for admission. 


its charges with a massive array of evidence. 

Despite all evidence, however, opponents 
to Hitler claim that this last action against 
the Catholic church is nothing more than a 
trumped-up attempt to discourage all reli- 
gious activities. They point further to the 
statement made two months ago by Prince 
Hubertus zu Loewenstein, a Roman Catho- 
lic refugee from Germany, that the Ger- 
man government was then preparing to be- 
gin a whole series of trials of the Catholic 
church. Prince Loewenstein claims that 
these trials were to have been begun after 
the Olympic games but that internal unrest 
in Germany had made it convenient to pro- 
ceed with them immediately. 

The Protestant church also has been 
meeting with official condemnation during 
recent days. In a number of cities pastors 
have been expelled from their parishes, and 
Protestant newspapers have been suppressed. 
The leaders of the Protestant church in 
Germany have announced that 
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in the north would consent to a single Irish 
state only if it pledged fealty to the British 
crown. The Catholics in the south, on the 
other hand, are intractable in their opposi- 
tion to the English government, which they 
make responsible for all their difficulties. 
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Tibet: Across the mountain ranges of 
Tibet, through villages tucked away in the 
nooks of hillsides, along solitary, desert 
paths, Buddhist priests have been roaming 
for more than two years in search of a 
ruler for Tibet. It was in December 1933, 
that the thirteenth Dalai Lama, “The Living 
Buddha,” spiritual and temporal ruler of 
his people, died in one of his palaces, and, 
according to tradition, the spirit of one 
Dalai Lama enters at his death into a newly 
born infant, destined to succeed him. A 
weary and tiring task it proved to find the 
child, to whom all the various mystical 
symbols pointed as the new incarnation of 
Buddha. Finally last week news came that 
on the surface of the sacred Lake Chugkhor- 
gyae, images were seen indicating where the 
new Lama was to be found. The youngster 
will now be taken from his parents and 
secluded in a palace where he will receive 
the training befitting his future position, in 
which he will rule over millions of subjects 
from the forbidden city of Lhasa. 
* * * 

Revolt has broken out in Nicaragua as 
a protest against the forthcoming presi- 
dential elections. According to the rebel 
leaders, two factions had united to nominate 
a single candidate in order to obtain com- 
plete control of the government and sup- 
press all minority parties. 

*« x 7 

Authorities in Soviet Russia are contem- 
plating a revision of their judicial system so 
as to grant greater civil rights to their 





they will not yield to any threat 
of force. In their defiance of the 
Nazis they have been using the 
strongest language heard in Ger- 
many in some years, indirectly re- 
ferring to the government as a 
menace. 


Northern lreland : An 


vesligation into political condi- 
tions in Northern Ireland by a non- 
official committee has revealed the 
existence of a virtual dictatorship, 
intended to deprive minorities of 
political rights. According to this 
commission, there has been going 
on widespread discrimination by 
the government against the Catho- 
lics, who form a minority in that 
state. It is charged that members 
of the Roman Catholic faith are 
not permitted to occupy important 
posts and that, although they form 
a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation, they do not share equally 
in the rights of government. 

Northern Ireland is 
counties, predominantly Protestant in 
faith and loyal to the British crown. Un- 
like the Irish Free State, where Catholics 
are in the majority, Northern Ireland is 
content to remain a part of the United 
Kingdom and has discouraged any effort 
to join the Irish Free State in the latter's 
revolt against British rule. This political 
sympathy with the English government has 
been the subject of conflicts, sometimes 
bloody, in Belfast and other cities. 
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made up of six 


President Eamon de Valera of the Free 
State maintains that the solution to 
this vexing problem is the union of north 
and south. However correct this view 
may be, it is unlikely that such a union 
could take place. The Protestant majority 
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FLANDERS FIELD THE POPPIES BLOW” 
Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
citizens. It is felt that too much emphasis 
has hitherto been placed upon protecting 
the rights of the state at the expense of 
the individual. 
* * * 

It has been reported that because of the 
threat offered to the Suez Canal by the 
Italian occupation of Ethiopia, Britain is 
planning to erect a naval base in South 
Africa. Warships stationed there would 
be prepared to defend British imperial in- 
terests in Africa and Asia. 

* * & 

The critical situation in Palestine remains 
unchanged, though a new element has been 
thrown into the confusion by reports that 
young nationalist leaders are using threats 
to force wealthy Arabs to contribute funds 
with which to finance the general strike. 
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FRIENDLY ENEMIES 


During the whole session of Congress Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
denberg of Michigan, leading Republican, have opposed each other. 


Democratic leader, and Senator Van- 
Hewever, this does not keep them from 


being good friends. 


Winding Up 


The big question before Congress last 
week was whether it would complete its work 
in time to adjourn by June 6, the date which 
had been fixed. The President was anxious for 
adjournment at that time, as were most of 
the members of both houses, who were desirous 
of winding up their labors in time to get to 
the national conventions. But as the week wore 
on, it was considered doubtful whether the 
feat could be accomplished. 

The principal obstacle standing in the way 
of adjournment was the controversial tax bill, 
which has caused no end of difficulty during 
the present session. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill which carried out most 
of the features recommended by the Presi- 
dent. It consisted primarily of a heavy tax 
on the profits of corporations which were not 
distributed to shareholders in the form of 
dividends. The Senate opposed this tax and 
its Finance Committee refused to carry out 
the President’s wishes. Rather, it presented 
to the Senate a compromise measure which 
provided for (1) an increase in the tax on 
corporation incomes; (2) an increase in in- 
dividual incomes from $6,000 to $50,000 a 
year; (3) a small tax on undistributed corpora- 
tion profits; and some minor changes in the 
existing laws. 

But the whole Senate Finance Committee 
did not accept this compromise. A minority, 
composed of Senators Black and La Follette, 
brought out a bill more along the lines of 
the House measure and the President’s recom- 
mendations. Members of the majority con- 
tended that if the Senate considered favorably 
this minority bill, they would refuse to let 
the session adjourn by conducting a filibuster. 
Any kind of taxes, other than the ones pro- 
vided in their bill, would be resisted to the 
very end, they asserted. 





© Wide World 
LANDON MAN 
John M. Hamilton of Kansas, Governor Landon’s 
campaign manager, who may become party chairman 


in case the Kansan is nominated. He is an enemy of 
Hilles-Roraback faction. 


Meanwhile, the Senate got another im- 
portant piece of “must” legislation out of the 
way last week when it adopted the $1,425,- 
000,000 relief bill. There was considerable 
debate on the measure before it was finally 
accepted, a number of senators, led by Van- 
denberg of Michigan, favoring returning the 
relief problem back to the states in an effort 
to eliminate waste and extravagance. But 
in the end, they were defeated and the federal 
government will continue to handle the relief 
problem for another year. 


If War Comes 


Shortly after the close of the World War, 
plans got under way for a program of pre- 
paredness in case the United States should 
become involved in another conflict. It was 
felt that the country went into the last war 
without a plan or adequate preparedness and 
that by planning in advance the mistakes of 
the last war could be avoided. The War De- 
partment has spent years in preparing such 
a plan, designed not so much to take care of 
the actual military needs of the nation as to 
mobilize all the economic resources to meet 
the crisis. 

Last week, the Senate Munitions Committee 
came out strongly in opposition to the pro- 
gram which the War Department has worked 
out. The Munitions Committee, it will be 
remembered, has been working for some time 
on plans of its own—plans designed to prevent 
many of the abuses which crept into the 
last war, such as profiteering and other unfair 
practices. It believes that a plan such as 
that advocated by the War Department com- 
pletely overlooks the economic evils which 
developed during the last war. 

The plan of the War Department, in brief, 
provides for almost complete control over the 
economic resources and manpower of the nation 
in time of war. It would give the President 
control over industry so vast that he could do 
with it almost anything he saw fit. All males 
over 18 would be regimented and required to 
do anything demanded of them. To most of 
these requirements, the Senate Munitions Com- 
mittee objects very strongly. In its report, it 
gave some of its objections as follows: 

The committee finds that this plan which puts 
all male labor under registration and provides for 
such penalties and also for courts martial in case 
any of the registrants “fail or neglect fully to per- 
form any duty required of him” can be used to 
effect and enforce a draft of labor and to re- 
move, in effect, the right of any laborer to refuse 
employment in private industry under conditions 
or at wages which do not satisfy his needs. The 
power to call into military service any union or 
other representatives of labor who become spokes- 
man for other employees in attempts to secure 
higher wages is the power to break strikes. This 
can also be done through the use of military 
forces in removing the spokesman from the plant 
involved to other plants or into active service or 
cutting off the food allowances of all strikes. 


Landon Still Leads 


As the delegates assemble in Cleveland for 
the opening of the Republican National Con- 
vention on June 9, Governor Alfred M. Lan- 


The Week in 


What the American People 


don of Kansas remains by far the leading 
contender for the nomination. According to 
a tabulation issued on May 31 by the Repub- 
lican National Committee, Landon is assured 
of 179 votes, and his campaign manager, 
John H. Hamilton, claims he will have 338 
votes at the very least. If he can amass this 
total on the first ballot he will be within 
reach of the 501 votes necessary to nominate. 
The complete official tabulation follows: 


Uninstructed 530 
Landon 179 
Borah 46 
Taft 46 
Vandenberg 38 
Knox 21 
Nice 16 
Division in Illinois 57 
Indiana (Convention June 3) 28 
Contests 40 

Total 1,001 


From the above preliminary count it is 
obvious that Landon is so far ahead of other 
candidates that it will be surprising if he 
does not receive the nomination on an early 
ballot. It is suggested, however, that if he is 
not nominated by the third ballot he will 
begin to lose strength. In the event that his 














TIRE TROUBLE 


Elderman in Washington Post 


fortunes decline it is believed that Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan will be the 
one most likely to profit. There is talk of 
other ‘‘dark horses,” such as Senator Steiwer of 
Oregon, Senator Dickinson of Iowa, and Rep- 
resentative Wadsworth of New York, but for 
the most part it amounts to nothing more 
than the usual pre-convention chatter. As 
the convention opens it looks like Landon by 
the third ballot if not sooner. 


The Platform 


It is quite possible that the main fight at 
the Republican convention will be not over the 
candidate but over the platform. During the 
last few weeks Chairman Fletcher of the Re- 
publican National Committee has been assem- 
bling suggestions to serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion in Cleveland. When the platform is 
finally written it will represent ideas con- 
tributed by such men as Herbert Hoover, 
William E. Borah, Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
William Allen White, Frank O. Lowden, 
George N. Peek, Ogden L. Mills, Charles P. 
Taft, Eugene Meyer, and members of the 
various Young Republican groups. 

It is taken for granted that the platform will 
condemn the Democrats for having departed 
from their 1932 platform; that it will view 
with alarm the waste, extravagance, political 
spoils, and dictatorial tactics charged against 
the Roosevelt administration. It will criticize 
the President’s relief and currency policies and 
will take a stand against any constitutional 
change. In turn, it will promise a balanced 
budget, the restoration of relief to the states, 
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sound currency, and efficient, impartial 4 


ee ; : in\ 
ministration. Most Republicans are agra du 
on these points. to 
The greatest source of discord will] Probalf co’ 


be the animosity which exists between 9 
bert Hoover and William E. Borah, both Fo 
whom will be at the convention. The forp sti 
President is resolved to have an endorsemg 


: se hay Sd : tre 
of the policies of his administration writ; tel 
. . , e 
into the platform; the Idaho senator is equill 1 
. ° ° ( 
firm in demanding that the party turp ; 
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back on the past. In a telling radio speech 
few days ago Senator Borah called upon «i 
Republicans to repudiate such old-line, oj 
servative party bosses as Charles D. Hilleg > 
J. Henry Roraback, Walter F. Brown, nationg St 
committeemen of New York, Connecticut, ani H 
Ohio, respectively, and Ed D. Schorr, Oh@ m 
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IN THE NEW DUST STORM BELT 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


state chairman. These men in the past hav 
been powers in the Republican party and Sen 
ator Borah considers them the representative 
of big business and monopoly interests. The 
senator’s words in this regard are interesting: 




























Talk to the farmer, to the independent busines 
man, to labor and to the people generally, an 
they will tell you: We are not satisfied with thi 
or that, but we are not going back. You m 
speak of a balanced budget and they will 4 
prove. You may speak of waste, of taxes, al 
debts, and the manner in which relief is bei 
administered, and to all these things they m 
seriously object. But they will tell you: We # 
not going back. 

An effort is being made to convince U 
people that to vote for the Republican pat 
does not mean we are going back. But thi 
depends! If the men who have dominated th 
party in recent years and who are seeking ! 
dominate it still continue’ to control the pat 
it is a challenge to the common sense of © 
voters of the country to tell them we are D 
going back in case we are given power. We \y 
go back. They do not know anywhere else 
go. 

Senator Borah’s speech made a profound i 
pression on the Republican party member 
It became virtually certain that the plattom 
would contain a plank condemning monopo 
but Senator Borah has let it be known that ® 
support of the party during the campaign © 
depend upon the sincerity of the candidate! 
standing behind that plank. The senator 
convinced that monopoly is the great source’ 
evil in this country and he hopes to have " 
Republican party give battle to it and ® 
merely pay lip-service to his principles. 
would apparently consider an endorsement | 
the Hoover administration an indication & 
the party had not really been converted toh 
ideas. 
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What Now? 


At its final session, before taking a fo 
months’ vacation, the United States 
preme Court handed down a decision whit 
ranks in importance with any it has render 
during recent months. This time not a feder 
law but a statute ‘of New York state ™4 
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» United States 


| Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


While this decision does not directly affect 
a piece of New Deal legislation, its effects upon 
the New Deal itself are likely to be far-reach- 
ing. Many opponents of the New Deal have 
contended that the national government was 
improperly encroaching upon the rights of the 
states, and that the state governments should 
attempt to regulate such things as wages and 


al Bb involved. It was the law requiring in- 
agra dustries in the state to pay Minimum wages 

to women. The Court ruled that the state 
Dbalf vovernments had no right so to regulate wages 
# a the ground that in so doing it violated the 
th @ Fourteenth Amendment of the federal Con- 
Orm® stitution which guarantees the freedom of con- 


emd§ tract. By fixing minimum wages, it was con- su 

Titt tended, states deprived employers of the right other working conditions. Now the Court 
qui io enter freely into contracts with their has restated a position which it took 13 years 
m ago; namely, that the state governments are 


employees. 





2 fas . qually devoid of such authority. Thus, it 
This decision was another of the famous equanty de | ily y . 
n tH a . ; ; “ has reaffirmed the position of supporters of 

"# <.4 verdicts for which the Supreme Court has ett : ry - 

, Com > ; he Miieed tietions. Sead the present administration that there is defi- 

. rc > -d. e era stices, é >1S, ° ons 2 . . - 
Hilleg become notec oe Chief : bi nitely a “twilight zone” of industrial relations 
itiong Stone, and Cardozo ‘wagperes Y - Jus “a on which no government—federal or state— > Harris and Ewing 
t, ang Hughes, took exception to the reasoning of the  jyay tread. If there is to be regulation at all, THE QUEEN MARY ARRIVES 


Oh majority, Justices Van Devanter, Sutherland, One of New York’s famous receptions greeted the giant Cunarder as she steamed up the harbor at the end of 


re wi ve be amendment to the 
there will have to be an Iment to her first trans-Atlantic voyage. She did not set a record but it is likely that she will do so shortly. 


Constitution. Thus the minimum wage de- 
cision has raised once more the constitutional 
issue as directly as any decision handed down 
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oe Year’s eve, when he got himself arrested for sion will be the award of honorary degrees to 


ys) i a “ 5 a x . " 
Hi LousiAa ‘KING by the Court since the birth of the New Deal. disturbing the tenants in the apartment house a large number of internationally known 
oid, - President Roosevelt took occasion at his Where he was living by running the switch- — scholars. 
Ss ° P ‘ ‘ ic ; 2 i . 2e e £ ® 
rene press conference last week to bring the situa- oard and disturbing them, he has been - Aaa eae 
tion to the attention of the country. He de- Constantly in the public eye. If Mr. Zion- With the payment of $2,000,000,000 to war 














COULD IT BE IMITATION? 


Fisher in Portland Oregon Daily Journal 


clared that the Court’s decision had created a 
no man’s land in which neither the federal nor 
the state governments can function, and he 











check’s clowning had no more significance than 
the foolishness of a private individual, they 
would have little significance. But, unfortu- 
nately, there is more to his recent career than 
that. In a recent copyrighted column ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Dorothy Thompson calls attention to the seri- 
ousness that exists in a democracy when the 
people elect to high office men of Mr. Zion- 
check’s caliber: 

... In our own country to be a member of the 
House of Representatives is usually to be con- 
demned to utter obscurity. ... The Representa- 
tive is elected for two years, and whether he is 
elected again has very little to do with the states- 
manship which he displays, but rather with what 
favors he can obtain for those home folks who 
do know his name, because they want something 
through him from the government. To be “a 
good fellow” is therefore the main thing and the 
House has become a curiously irresponsible body. 


veterans as a bonus for their war services, 
business leaders in the United States are ex- 
pecting a brisk spurt in trade during the com- 
ing months. Never has so large a sum of 
money been distributed to any group of peo- 
ple in a short space of time and a large part 
of it is expected to be spent in consumers’ 
goods. 


Names in the News 

General John J. Pershing, in speaking at 
the Memorial Day ceremonies at the Arlington 
National Cemetery in Washington, warned of 
the danger of another war. adding that the 
American people must be vigilant of their 
rights and liberties, lest they become the prey 
of a dictator. 

oe = 


McReynolds, Roberts, and Butler, who held the 
law to be invalid. In most of the important 
decisions, the Court has divided in this way, 
with Chief Justice Hughes siding at times with 
the conservatives and at times—as in this case 


The press pays little attention to it. It passes 
along bills which its members know are ill con- 
ceived and impracticable, in the comfortable ex- 
pectation that the Senate will fix them up. ; 

Our government is supposedly composed of three 
branches—legislative, judicial, and executive. Two 


Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, nationally known 
radio orator and head of the National Union 
for Social Justice. refuses to support Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the November elections. 
The priest maintains that the present adminis- 





—with the liberals. 

The result of this decision is extremely vital 
to the future of legislation designed to regu- 
lite industrial conditions, such as wages and 
hours of work. Two weeks ago, the Court, in 
ieclaring the Guffey Coal Act unconstitutional, 
ted that the federal government had no 





NECESSARY 
WILL BE 
Darling in N. Y. 


THE SENATOR 
THE GOBLIN 


HIMSELF 


Herald-Tribune 


advised everyone to read the decisions. But 


branches are functioning. The Supreme Court 
and the Executive. Some people think they are 
functioning far too actively. But what has be- 
come of Congress after nearly four years of crisis ? 

If we are to continue our form of government 
in a much more complicated and difficult world 
Congress must amount to something. And that 
means, among other things, that greater emphasis 
must be placed upon the qualifications of men 


tration tends toward bureaucracy and dicta- 


torship. He says he will support a Republican 
candidate if the party “showed a contrite 
heart for former misdeeds.” 


* * * 


Dr. Francis E. Townsend, leader of the old- 


movement, and several of his 





err age pension 
er . he refused to indicate whether he planned to inate > the parties ; , . > the : ; ; : oie 
authority to regulate wages. According to é I nominated by the parties and returned by the aides will be cited for contempt for refusing 


ce the majority of the Court in that case, the SEVECES % SOREN EEE RREREEEN. se ging bag orale wg gta d yo to testify before a congressional committee in- 
pari evils which the Guffey law sought to correct President is to strengthen the assumption that the  vestigating the activities of their organization 
a were “local evils over which the federal govern- ‘ A ‘ President alone is empowered to run the country. The case is to be turned over for prosecution 
ont ment has no legislative control. The relation Seeing merica teed anyone want to be governed by Mr. Zion-  ¢4 the United States district attorney located 
par{j™ ”' employer and employee is a local relation.” i eo a ee yo _— in the District of Columbia. 

of @ Now the majority holds that the states A phenomena increase in railway travel has 
WOT pi leihididieen ecuienh sneh suis cami resulted from the reduction of fares ordered by 4 
Ve w —ibacdbes oe os ‘ es en the Interstate Commerce Commission. Rail- In Brief 

else i MS as wages paid by industry to women. 4,4 Jines report that the day the reductions 

Justice Butler, who read the decision of the jo ok effect their normal schedules were incapa- A new loan by the Treasury Department of 

nd inge Jority, declared that the New York law jj, of meeting passenger demands. People '¥° billions of dollars, to be used to meet the 
mber™ ““S Tepugnant to the due process clause Of Who had not thought of traveling on trains for bonus payments as well as ordinary govern- 
atfor the Fourteenth Amendment.” Continuing, he many years have returned to this form of ment expenses, brings the total public debt of 
ropolt ‘ontended that “in making contracts of em- transportation. the United States to $32,600,000,000, a new 
hat fi seco9e generally speaking, the parties have If first indications of an increasing use of peacetime high. , 
go wig A Tight to obtain from each other the best their facilities are maintained, then it is likely he . 
date s they can by private bargaining. that the railroads which have filed objections The House Judiciary Committee has an- 
ator To this argument. Justice Stone, expressing to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s rul- nounced its endorsement of an amendment to 
urce (‘he views of the three liberal justices (Chief — jing will withdraw their complaints. It is now the Constitution providing for equal rights for 
ve ti Justice Hughes did not concur in this part a number of years since western lines have  ™&" and women throughout the United States. 
ad ni ol the minority opinion), took violent ex- heen charging only two cents a mile. andasa ne amendment, drafted by the National 
S, ception. “We have had opportunity to learn,” result of this reduction they have found them- Women’s party, has aroused considerable criti- 
vent HN said, “that a wage is not always the re- selves in a much better financial condition ¢i8™. however, among liberal social workers 
. 7 uutant of free bargaining between employers than those in the East. Concurrent with this t the present time, certain states have laws 

to 


ind employees; that it may be one forced upon 
‘mployees by their economic necessities and 
‘pon employers by the most ruthless of their 
mpetitors.” The three liberals’ interpreta- 
on of the Fourteenth Amendment is entirely 
different from that of the conservatives. “The 





progressive step to increase railroad travel is 
the announcement that much new equipment is 
to be ordered by the carriers. 


Zioncheck 


to protect women in industry against unfair 
exploitation by their employers. Opponents 
to the amendment claim that its sponsors are 
the allies of conservative elements, 
who approve the law because it will make any 
special laws for the protection of women work- 


business 


Fourteenth Amendment has no more embedded ers unconstitutional, 
im the Constitution our preference for some 
whi Particular set of eccnomic beliefs than it has 
nder#adopted, in the name of liberty, the system 


fedeyof theology which we may happen to ap- 
te WaProve,” 





Not even the antics of the late Huey Long > - 2 
equaled in intensity those of Representative 
Marion A. Zioncheck of Washington, who 
finally landed in a Washington hospital last 
week “for mental observation.” Since New 


Harris and Ewing 


DARKHORSE 


Harvard University is now completing prep- 
arations for celebrating, in September, the 
three hundredth anniversary of its founding. 
Among the distinctive features of the occa- 


Representative James W. Wadsworth, who may 

emerge as the Republican nominee in the event of a 

deadlock in Cleveland. He is also a likely candidate 
for the vice-presidential nomination. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miiler 








Sectionalism and John Quincy Adams 


S WE pointed out in our discussion 
last week, the election of Jefferson 
in 1800 had two effects. On the political 
side, it resulted in for a party 
which was opposed to the domination of 


victory 


business and favored a weaker central gov- 
ernment. Political democracy gained. The 
party, however, failed to carry out its 
economic program, for Jefferson was un- 
able to lay the bases for an economic system 
the outstanding characteristic of which 
would be the wide distribution of the 
ownership of land and a relatively inde- 
pendent population able to make its liv- 
ing from tilling the soil and workmanship 
in small shops. In other words. Jeffer 
failed to inaugurate those policies which 
would have brought a halt to the factory 
system and the rise of ind i 









The principal divisions of the country 
in 1824 were along sectional rather than 
any other lines. The campaign became 
therefore, a contest between the different 
parts of the country for control of the 
government. Each section put forth its 
favorite son. The New England states put 
up John Quincy Adams; Tennessee. An- 
drew Jackson; Kentucky. Henry Clay, 
who also won the approval of the legis- 
latures of Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Louisiana; South Carolina supported John 
C. Calhoun; and Georgia favored William 
H. Crawford, who had been President 
Monroe’s secretary of the treasury. 


Adams and Clay 


Because so many candidates were in the 
field, it was obvious that no one of them 
would receive a sufficiently large number 
of votes to win the tion and that the 
decision would be left to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as required by the Constitu- 
tion. The House would have to choose 
from among the three leading candidates. As 
Henry Clay was out of the race, he threw 
his votes to Adams, thus insuring the elec- 
tion of the New Englander. The election 
was held according to the Constitution, and 
Adams was fairly elected. 

But when Adams appointed Henry Clay 
as secretary of state, the Jackson supporters 
charged the President with having struck 
a “corrupt bargain” with Clay. They 
declared that Adams had agreed to appoint 
Clay to his cabinet if Clay would throw 
him his votes. As a matter of fact, there 
was no truth to the charge. for Clay 
had declared two months before the elec- 
toral votes were counted that he would 
support Adams. But the Jackson men were 
not satisfied and insisted that their man 
had been chosen by the people and that 
when such practices as the Adams-Clay 
bargain were allowed, a democracy was on 
the road to ruin. It is true, of course, 
that of the popular votes cast. Jackson 
did have more than Adams. But it should 
be remembered that in six of the states, 
containing a fourth of the population, there 
was no popular vote. In those states, the 
presidential electors were chosen by the 
state legislature and only one of them gave 
its vote to Jackson. 








Actually, Adams 
and Clay were more 
closely united on eco- 
nomic and _ political 
philosophy than any 
of the other candi- 
dates. Both were ex- 
tremely nationally 
minded and believed 
in developing the 
United States for the 
benefit of all the peo- 
DAVID 8. MUZZEY ple. Adams accepted 

Clay’s “American 
System” of reconciling the opposing sec- 
tional interests of the country. It required 
true statesmanship to see the problems of 
the country from a national rather than 
a sectional point of view. Adams and Clay 
thought that a policy of give-and-take 





would actually work and bring national 
unity and economic prosperity. How wrong 
they were became apparent soon after the 
administration got under way March 4, 
15209 
Sectional Conflicts 

In order to understand both John Quincy 
Adams and the America of his day, we must 
look at the nature of these sectional con- 
flicts. The War of 1812 had served to 
strengthen the industrial North. Money 


which had formerly gone into the shipping 





was roads and transportation facilities 
which would enable them to ship their 
surplus agricultural products to the mar- 
kets of the East They themselves were too 
poor to provide these roads and canals 
and wanted the national government to do 
it. Thus, we have the South opposed to 
the tariff because it forced them to pay 
a higher price to support Northern in- 
dustry, and the North opposed to internal 
improvements because they would force 
them to pay higher taxes for something 
which would injure their prosperity by 
drawing away their workers and making it 
more difficult for them to make profits. 
Adams had thought these differences 
could be solved by giving the North its 
tariff, the West its internal improvements, 
and the South benefits from both policies 
by making its foodstuffs from the West 
cheaper and by expanding its market in 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


industry was now diverted into manu- 
facturing, until that was the industry which 
controlled the section. The principal de- 
mand of the industrial East and North 
was a high protective tariff which would 
shelter their factories from competition 
from England. The Easterners wanted 
free immigration to supply cheap labor 
and opposed the rapid development of the 
West because such a program drew its 
workers away from the factories and 
mills. They wanted sound money and a 
strong banking system to protect the credit 
necessary for business. 

The South was dominated by the planta- 
tion system. With the invention of the 
cotton gin, the South enjoyed an advantage 
in supplying cotton to the markets of the 
world. Naturally, the Southerner was op- 
posed to a high tariff, for it forced him 
to pay higher prices for everything he 
bought. While the tariff might result in 
prosperity for the New England cotton 
mills, that was relatively unimportant to 
him, since about three-fourths of the cot- 
ton crop was shipped abroad. Thus there 
was a sharp cleavage between the North 
and the South on the tariff issue. 

With the West, it was different from 
either the North or the South. The prin- 
cipal need of the newly opened regions 


the North. But none of the sections was 
satisfied. The North liked the tariff and 
sound money, but not the internal improve- 
ments. The South was glad to get foodstuffs 
more cheaply, but not to pay more for 
manufactured goods from the North, and 
the West disliked the national bank idea 
because it insisted upon cheap money and 
the state bank system. Compromise was 
difficult and it was not long before it be- 
came entirely impossible. 


The Philosophy of Adams 


John Quincy Adams, like his father, was 
neither a Hamiltonian nor a Jeffersonian in 
his social philosophy. But he did have a 
definite dream for the future of America— 
a dream which he clearly set forth in his 
message to Congress on December 6, 1825. 
Summarized by Herbert Agar in his “The 
People’s Choice,” the main tenets of the 
Adams philosophy were: 

By keeping the western land in the hands 
of the national government, by securing its 
gradual and economic development, and by 
using the wealth derived from the careful dis- 
posal of this land for public improvements 
and public education, Adams wished to create 
a United States that would be free from 
poverty and ignorance and from all temptation 
to the grosser forms of greed... . It was his 
plan to begin with a system of roads and 
canals, and then to take advantage of the 


oy 


increased price of public lands that would 
follow on such improved communications to 
endow education and science on a scale that 
had never previously been dreamed by man 
He foresaw a republic of informed men and 
women, administered by trained and conscien- 
tious servants such as himself; and though his 
Adams pessimism must have kept him from 
believing in this vision too completely, he 
felt that he could lead the nation toward an 
approximation of it. But to do this he would 
have to induce Congress to take steps that 
would not be immediately popular with the 
electorate. In other words, he would have to 
combat the new, triumphant democracy, and 
establish his old thesis that the will of the 
majority must not prevail over reason and 
morality. “Are we to slumber in indolence,” 
he demanded, “or fold our arms and proclaim 
to the world that we are palsied by the will 
of our constituents?” And the answer was 
“ves.” The answer might have been different 
but for the fact that the unyielding and un- 
conciliatory Adams was opposed by wily poli- 
ticlans (trained to flatter and mislead the 
new democracy) who looked upon the public 
lands with a very different eye from that of 
the President. . But the Jackson men saw 
something more attractive in these lands than 
ages upon ages of physical, moral. and political 
welfare: They saw plunder. They saw a vast 
gamble. in which a lucky few could profit 
unimaginably, and which could be described 
to the electorate as the simple process of 
throwing open to “ihe people” that which 
rightfully belonged to them. And some of 
them saw a plan more devious still: the South- 
erners, who were constantly afraid that the new 
West might join with the East to oppress them 
with tariffs and to interfere with slavery, 
saw the chance to make a bargain that might 
keep control of the government in their hands. 
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When you consider how cautious Washing- 
ton is getting about tossing away our billions, 
it might be a good idea to have a presidential 
election every year. 

—Albany Knickerbocker Press 


If the idea behind the Veterans of Future 
Wars becomes generally accepted we'll soon 
see warring nations conceding battles to each 
other. —LIFE 

Industry is like a three-legged stool, 
the legs being capital, labor, and manage- 
ment. You cannot take any one away 
without the stool collapsing.—Charles M. 
Schwab, steel magnate, on 75th birthday. 

Don’t ever say again that women can’t 
back motor-cars. A lady in Cambridge backed 
one into the alley six inches narrower than 
the car. Boston GLOBE 

How can anyone claim to have attained 
the full stature of a true American if he 
still harbors religious prejudices.—Secre- 
tary of War George H. Dern. 

The forthcoming production of “Romeo and 
Juliet”’—one of Hollywood’s nobler efforts 
may be banned in Rome. It shows Norma 
Shearer on a balcony instead of I] Duce. 

—Portland OREGONIAN 

Haile Selassie is a fatalist, and for years 
he has believed that whatever is going to 
happen, will happen. And it has. 

—St. Louis Star-Times 

As we get it, this new dental desensitizer is 
something like a headache powder. It works 
in every case but yours. Macon TELEGRAPH 


We have got to be honest and realize 
that public works can reach. a saturation 
point. —Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


No government can long exist with half the 
people supporting it and the other half hold- 
ing it up. —Washington Post 

Our prisons, reformatories and jails 
retain prisoners, but they do not ac- 
complish even in a slightly satisfactory 
degree making an asset for society out of 
what is a liability—William B. Cox, 
New York City. 

A new ray making war-craft invisible is 
rumored in the cables. We warn the munitions 
boys—we don’t intend to buy battleships we 
can’t see. —Des Moines TripuNne 

It’s stated that a typical American is one 
who has his home mortgaged for his car, plays 
golf when he ought to be at work, and has 
five different loans from the Government. 

-Florida TimEs-UNION 

Peanut politics: Charging your opponent 
with saying something he didn’t say and then 
denouncing him for saying it. 

—Dayion JOURNAL 
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W. B. Yeats 


“Dramatis Personae; 1896-1902,” by 
W. B. Yeats (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50). 
ILLIAM BUTLER YEATS is per- 
haps the most distinguished writer to 
come out of Ireland. Both his poetry and 
his drama have exercised a marked influence 
on the literary trends of our day. It 
was through his efforts, partly, that the 
Irish National Theatre was founded during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The work that he thus did received recog- 
nition when he was awarded the Nobel 
prize. 

In this volume, he tells of the early years 
of his life, when he first entered upon 
the career which was later to make him 
a leading literary figure. It is characteristic 
of him that he does not dwell so much 
upon his own activities as upon those 
of the circle in which he moved. He came 
into contact with most of the artists of 
his day and his friendship was particularly 
with Lady Gregory and George 
Moore. He tells of the efforts made by these 
two and himself to bring a cultural renais- 
sance in Ireland and to arouse an interest 
among the Irish people in their own history 
and background, in their customs, and 
in their old native arts. A great part of 
this volume is taken up with a description 
of these efforts. 

In addition, this volume is studded with 
wise comments on life and literature, criti- 
cal sketches of his contemporaries, and a 
subtle revelation of the type of man that 
he is. 


close 


The Classics Rewritten 


“Sir Galahad and Other Rimes,” by 
Cristopher Ward (New York: Simon 
and Schuster. $2.50). 


F HOMER and Sir Thomas Mallory and 

Virgil and Shakespeare and others of 
their ilk had a more unrestrained sense of 
humor and had not been intent upon mak- 
ing unreasonable classics of themselves (as 
if being discussed unto eternity in literature 
courses was a practical future for any 
young man) they would have written their 
poetry in the style of Cristopher Ward. 
Yet there is no accounting for tastes among 
artists and there is surely no use in crying 
over spilt verse. This apparently is the 
view of Mr. Ward himself. So to correct 
their shortcomings, he took their works, 
cut out their hearts, stripped them of 
their dignity, and clothed them with no- 
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tions of his own. The result may be seen 
in this volume. Yet it would be doing Mr. 
Ward an injustice to discuss in prose, no 
matter how faulty, the things he has done 
in verse. It is better to let him speak for 
himself. These are the first stanzas of 
his “Sir Gareth”: 

On a day to Arthur’s castle, 

While his knights were keeping wassail, 

Came a youth of humble aspect, 

Whom they took to be a hick. 

Yet he stood there all undaunted, 

When they asked him what he wanted, 

And he told the king quite simply 

He was unemployed and sick. 

“Food is what I chiefly seek, sir. 

I’ve not eaten for a week, sir. 

Brother, you can spare a sandwich 

And then put me on relief?” 

Said the king, “I think the story 

Of my court and all its glory 

Should be written. Can you ghost for 

Me and earn your daily beef?” 


No Greater Glory 


“Bury the Dead,” by Irwin Shaw (New 
York: Random House. $2). 


ELDOM does a war play strike so 

powerful a chord as “Bury the Dead.” 
If it is gruesome, stark, wildly imaginative, 
it is only less so than the thing it depicts. 
Its starkness is intended to show how 
repulsive war actually can be. And is. Its 
unreality is exceeded only by the fatuous 
illusions with which soldiers are fed when 
they march to the front. 

The time, says the author, is “the second 
year of the war that is to begin tomorrow 
night.” The scene is a battlefield. As the 
drama opens, soldiers are digging a grave 
for six fallen comrades. Presently, after 
religious rites are administered, the men 
are buried. There is no doubt that they 
are dead. And on them the sod is 
thrown. Yet they will not lie quietly in 
their graves, as. dead men. should. They 
stand up as if to mock. The officers of the 
army are disturbed. This is an unprece- 
dented thing. What if the fact should be- 
come known to all the soldiers? It would de- 
stroy their morale. Efforts are made to per- 
suade the dead soldiers to lie down quietly in 
their graves. But to no avail. The generals 
are indignant. For dead soldiers to refuse 
to be buried, they say, is clearly and 
without any doubt, insubordination. It 
is against the rules. Finally, the closest 
relative of each of the soldiers is brought 
to the battlefield to see whether he will not 
yield to entreaty. 

And it is here that each of the fallen 
speaks up and tells 
why he refuses to 
remain buried. 
Their arguments 
are the most tell- 
ing part of the 
whole drama. 
They want to get 
up from under the 
earth not because 
they seek to enjoy 
the fruits of con- 
quest, or see their 
country rule the 
waves, or stand in 
admiration of 
the democracy 
which they helped 
to save. Such no- 
bility of motive is 
beyond their ken. 
They have not had 
enough of the more 
selfish things of 
life. Things like 
looking at the sun 
as it breaks in the 
early morning, like 
watching fields of 
green sprout over- 
night, things like 
worrying over a 
railroad schedule... 

At the end of 
the play, the dead 


Yeur—1034"" . ° 
—_ still remain to be 


obviously too young to have 
participated in the last war, 
yet he has been able by im- 
aginative creation to present 
perhaps the most telling ar- 
gument that has appeared 
in recent years against a 
recurrence of the 1914 
spectacle. 


From the Magazines 


“TVA: The New Deal’s Best 
Asset,” by Stuart Chase. 
Nation, June 3, 1936. 


HERE are three meth- 

ods, according to Stuart 
Chase, of aiding people who 
live in depressed areas where 
agriculture and_ industry 
have become stagnant. One 
way is to oust them: and 
replant them in more thriv- 
ing communities. Yet this 
is a vast task, psychologi- 
cally dangerous, and uncer- 
tain of success. The second 
method is to feed them, 
keep them on the dole. As a 
permanent solution, this is 
indefensible and _ fantastic. 
To this vexing problem 
there is but one sane solu- 
tion, Mr. Chase maintains, 
and that is to recondition those depressed 
areas. It is to build up the soil, to make 
use of the natural resources, to take from 
the land what the land is prepared, with 
some little effort, to give. 

Because the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has for its aim the social reconstruction of 
a large part of the East, Mr. Chase looks 
upon it as the most successful project to 
be credited to the New Deal. 


“Too Late for World Peace?” by 
Nathaniel Peffer. Harpers, June, 1936. 

T IS the substance of Mr. Peffer’s thesis 

that the threatening intérnational situation 
might well have been avoided had diploma- 
tists taken the proper steps at the proper 
time. German reparations, he points out, 
should have been abandoned in 1924. The 
failure of the Allies to take this action, 
in the face of Germany’s inability to con- 
tinue the payments, led to the extremities 
which put Hitler into power. The repara- 
tions were finally abandoned, but only when 
it was too late. For years Japan has sought 
some measure of naval equality with Euro- 
pean powers. Had Japan been granted this 
equality 10 years ago, we should not now 
see a mad rearmament race. Japan is now 
free to build as much as she desires, but 
it is too late to hope that she will accept 
any limitation whatever. Similarly, there is 
now talk of calling a conference to discuss 
the question of colonies so that there may 
be a more just distribution of natural re- 
sources among the powers. Such a con- 
ference could have had real hope of suc- 
cess even as recently as 1929. But it was 
not called. Anc in the meanwhile Japan 
has occupied Manchuria, Italy has con- 
quered Ethiopia, and Germany has openly 
announced her need for expansion at any 
Always the statesmen of Europe 
brought about a crisis because they delayed 
action until it was too late. 

It is consequently Mr. Peffer 
concludes, that if the United States desires 
to avoid war, she must come to a clear 
understanding of the foreign problems that 
face her and on the basis of that under- 
standing form a policy that will be stable 
and undeviating. 


cost. 


clear, 


“Culture and the Leisure Class,” by 
Sempronius. Scribner's, June, 1936. 
, Nepean ago, during the course of a 
Senate investigation, J. P. Morgan made 
the statement that “if you destroy the 
leisure class, you destroy civilization.” His 
observation raises anew an interesting ques- 
tion: debated by men since first they had to 
earn their living by the sweat of their brow. 
The writer of this article takes sharp 
issue with Mr. Morgan on this point. Only 
to a very limited degree, he maintains, is 
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it true that culture is the product of the 
leisured class. By and large, it is not wealth 
which has kept culture alive. Neither is it 
freedom from the necessity of toil. Only 
those who have never really cared a fig for 
riches have contributed to the enduring 
aspects of a civilization. Socrates and Soph- 
ocles, St. Francis and Thomas Aquinas, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Galileo—these were 
intellectual giants to whom both poverty 
and riches were matters of indifference. The 
pursuit of wealth, says Sempronius, divides 
people; it presents them with fierce strug- 
gles, it destroys the possibility of achieving 
that refinement of mind which is the basis 
of all artistic effort. 

Collections of old masterpieces, the writer 
continues, do not make for cultural growth. 
When the wealthy and leisured classes pay 
a million dollars for a Rembrandt, they 
have contributed nothing to the develop- 
ment of a culture. Rembrandt is long dead. 
And he died in poverty. Similar ironic stories 
are each day being hatched. In the Bohe- 
mian quarters of our great cities, in garrets 
and in dingy studios, writers and painters 
are struggling. They have neither wealth nor 
leisure. If they receive recognition at all, 
it may be several centuries too late. Never- 
theless, they are producing what may be 
the only thing to endure of our civilization. 
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1. What steps do you think the United 
States government should take to insure safety 
at sear 

?. Do you see any relationship between the 
living conditions of seamen and the question 
ot satety at sea? 

3. Do you think conditions in the merchant 
marine would improve if it were owned and 
operated by the government rather than by 
private companies ? 

+. How is Japan undermining the position 
of her trade competitors in the Chinese mar 
ket ? 

5. Do vou think the Chinese should seek to 
drive the Japanese out of their country, or 
should they accept Japan’s leadership and look 
to friendly cooperation ? 

6. Compare the basic economic philosophy 
of John Quincy Adams with that of Thomas 
Jefferson 

7. As a matter of political strategy, which 
points do you think should be emphasized in 
the Republican plattorm ? 

8. Do you think the Supreme Court's de- 
cision in the minimum wage case has strength 
ened or weakened the position of the Roose 


velt’ administration ? 
9. Why is Great Britain unlikely to be in a 
more conciliatory mood 


toward Italy when 
the League Council meets June 16? 

10. What is the chief reason for antagonism 
between Northern Ireland and the Irish Free 
State? 
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Safety at Sea and Conditions in 
the American Merchant Marine 


(Conclud 
announced. This investigation will concern 
itself primarily with the problem of work- 
ing conditions among seamen on American 
ships. The frequent strikes and the re- 
peated charges that working conditions are 
highly unsatisfactory have led to this in- 
vestigation. Senator Copeland has declared 
that all conditions will be investigated. “We 
desire to go into all matters relating to the 
size of crew, hours of labor. crew's quar- 
ters. development of personnel, and every- 
thing else relating to the human element in 


the merchant marine.” After the inquiry is 


t page 1) 

ing constantly no reliance can be placed 
familiar with the 
writes. 


upon their being any more 
ship than her passengers are.” he 
One of the principal causes of this high 
turnover is the poor pay and other unsatis- 
factory working conditions. The sailors of 
the Panama-Pacific vessel. Calif 
out on strike to get their wages raised from 
The new wage for the or- 


rnia 


. went 


$$7 
». 
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dinary seaman is now $62.50. which is en- 
tirely inadequate to support a wife and chil- 
dren. as most of the sailors are obliged to do. 
The vice-chairman of the National Commit- 


tee on Safety at Sea, Howard S. 





Cullman. has declared that “work- 
i for 
crews flving the American flag . 


+ } 
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ing conditions officers and 
1re in mManv cases so low as 
courage the of man 
from entering the marine service.” 
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Action Demanded 








“MAKE A NOTE OF THIS" 


completed, the committee will recommend 
legislation designed to correct some of the 
abuses that exist. 


Seamen and Safety 

Now. if the Copeland investigation is 
really conducted in a thorough and impar- 
tial manner. it should prove helpful in 
pointing the way to a solution of the prob- 
lem of safety at This does not mean, 
of course, that the question of insuring 
safety deals wholly with personnel. But it 
can hardly be denied that that is at least 
an important part of it. As has 
pointed out by experts on the subject, many 
of the great disasters, such as that of the 
Morro Castle, were due not to deficient con- 
struction or bad equipment, but to condi- 
tions among those who manned the vessels. 
In speaking of this aspect of the problem in 
an article appearing in the June Harpers, 
William McFee, an authority on the subject 
of shipping. makes these interesting com- 
ments: 


sea. 


been 


In ships with very short voyages, . the 
engine room staffs develop a somewhat differ- 
ent mentality from the oldtime marine en- 
gineer personified in Kipling’s pious Scotsman 
MacAndrew. It was the boast of our seniors 
in tramp steamers that they could drive a 
ship round the world without ever stopping 
at sea or running a bill for repairs in a foreign 
port. The amount of work, mostly never paid 
for in money. that was done in those ships 
would horrify the modern seagoing trade un- 
ionist who gets overtime after an eight-hour 
day. The life bred a sort of fervor in us for 
doing a job well that was called, for lack of 
a better name. “principle.” 

But in a modern ship that does 18 or 20 
knots and makes a round trip in 14 days the 
members of a ship’s force are much more like 
chauffeurs than marine engineers. The over- 
hauling is done by a shore staff, and so much 
automatic machinery has come into use that 
the younger men, who have never been in the 
old type of engine room, resemble machine 
tenders rather than engineers. The lack of an 
all-round experience does not make for relia- 
bility in an emergency. The short trips mean 
that most of the executive responsibility for 
the condition of the ship is assumed by the 
office staff on shore. And in spite of the com- 
paratively enormous government aid extended 
to American shipping, the conditions of labor 
at sea, the wages paid, and the relations be- 
tween employers and employees have remained 
highly unsatisfactory. 


Mr. McFee then goes 
the high turnover itself is a great deterrent 
to safety at sea. Some ships, he says, have 
new crews every voyage. “With men chang- 


on to point out that 


Recently a delegation of seamen 
called on Secretaries Roper 
Perkins to give them first-hand in- 
formation about living conditions 
on American vessels. Many of the 
ships, they said, were entirely un- 
safe. and when government inspec- 
tors had so reported, they were 
transferred to other districts. One 
of the sailors said that 
ship was called the “consumptive 
ship” because of the existence of a 
laundry next to the sailors’ quar- 
ters, the laundry being locked 
when inspectors came aboard. In- 
stance after instance of bad con- 
ditions was reported. One of the witnesses 
said to Secretary Roper: 
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and 
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What I want to get into head. Mr. 
Secretary, is that the present situation is rot- 
ten. We have the greatest turnover in our 
crews of any maritime nation in the world 
More thin 70 per cent of our seamen are 
aliens. What we ask is full and open investi- 
gation of present conditions. 

I was put over the side of one of our ships 
with a lifeline around my middle and a wooden 
plug in my hand to stop up a hole that was 
losing 2.000 gallons of oil a day. The Public 
Health Service will tell you that no workers in 
any industry suffer so much ulcerated 
stomachs as seamen. 


your 


from 


Division Among Workers 


Conditions among the men who man 
American ships are further complicated by 
the fact that the are united 
among themselves. While on the one hand, 
their labor unions are warring with ship 
owners for better working conditions and 
higher wages. there is dissension in the ranks 
of the workers. Many of the rank-and-file 
workers have | 


sailors not 


broken with the union heads 
on the ground that the latter are not taking 
a militant enough against the 
ployers. Thus the recent strike in 
York. which. it was estimated 


stand em- 
New 
involved 


3.500 seamen, was con- 
demned by the union of- 
It was called an 
strike. and the 
union not only refused to 
help the strikers, but 
even worked against 
them. Internal conflicts 
of this kind are not in- 
and tend to 
conditions even 


ficials. 
“outlaw” 


frequent 
make 
more unsteady. 

There can be no doubt 
that working conditions 
among American seamen 
are highly unsatisfactory 
and that these 
tions, leading unrest 
and a high rate of turn- 
over, are largely respon- 
sible for the danger to 
safety at sea which ex- 
ists. If the 


investigation 


condi- 


to 


Copeland 
gets more 
deeply at the root of the 
problem than other gov- 
ernmental attempts have 
been, it will be an unu- 
sual performance, for de- 
spite the fact that the 
seriousness of the problem has been known 
for some time, precious little has been done 
to get at the true conditions 


The disaster which 


Government Inspection 


There are. of course. other factors in- 
volved in the general problem of safety at 
sea on American vessels. The Bureau of 
Navigation Steamship Insnection. a 
branch of the Department of Commerce. 


has the responsibility of inspecting all types 


and 


of ships and of granting them licenses. It is 

well-known fact that the Bureau is not 
adequately equipped to handle the enor- 
mous task placed upon its shoulders. For 
example. it was scheduled last year to make 
some 1.200 reinspections of ships in the 
port San Francisco alone. It was able 
to make only 200 of The same 
thing has true vessels in other 
American ports. The situation. as pictured 
by Mr. Cullman, is as follows: “The Bu- 
reau is shockingly undermanned and under- 
paid. There are not enough inspectors to 
cover the field. There are not enough 
clerks to keep adequate records. Political 
pressure of all kinds has been common in a 
department charged with safeguarding hu- 
man life.” 

Until the Bureau is given more funds and 
a larger staff, it can hardly perform its 
functions of inspecting nearly 25,000 vessels 
and seeing that they are safe. 
with other agencies of the federal govern- 
which demand technical skill and 
training, its officials are pitifully underpaid. 
The Bureau of Navigation has only nine 
officials who are paid more than $4,000 a 
year. 


of 
them. 


been of 
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ment 


Charges Made 
In addition to the fact that the Bureau 
is simply not equipped to carry out its 
duties as they should be carried out, fairly 
serious charges have been laid against offi- 
clals of the Department of Commerce, the 


SHIPWORKERKS ON STRIKE 


Dissatisfied seamen have engaged in a number of strikes in recent years. 
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vessel helped to 
American ships. 


bring attention to 


overseer of the Bureau. It is known, for 
example, that when certain officials of the 
Bureau have brought to light unpleasant 
facts about the inspection of American ves- 
sels, they have been either dismissed from 
the service or buried elsewhere in the gov- 
ernment. in positions where they could do 
no harm. Two of the Bureau’s officials re- 
cently complained that their attempts to 
increase safety at sea were being defeated 
by officials of the Department of Com- 
merce. They charged that the Department 
had squelched their efforts to publish 
reports which might have proved embar- 
rassing to it. They accused Commerce De- 
partment officials with “successfully block- 
ing efforts of the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection to promote greater 
safety of life and property at sea.” 

These recent events have led to a wide- 
spread demand that if safety at sea is ever 
to be more than idle words, there should 
be a complete overhauling of the present 
system. It is possible to have adequate in- 
spection in the shipping industry, it is 
claimed, just as we have it in the aviation 
industry. But to accomplish it, the Bureau 
should be furnished with the equipment and 
personnel necessary to carry on such a task. 
Moreover, the Bureau should be divorced 
from the control of the Commerce Depart- 
ment and should be allowed to make rec- 
ommendations directly to members of Con- 
gress so that proper legislative action may 
be taken. 

At the present time, the American people 
are paying out approximately $30,000,000 a 
year in the form of subsidies, or grants, to 
shipping companies. This money goes to 
pay the companies for carrying mails, 
which, in the words of President Roosevelt, 
“would cost, under normal ocean rates, only 
$3.000,000. The difference, $27,000,000, is 
a subsidy, and nothing but a subsidy.” It 
is paid to help the American shipping in- 
dustry to compete successfully with foreign 
shipping companies. While the question of 
ship subsidies and an adequate merchant 
marine is something entirely different from 
the subject we have been discussing, it is 
nevertheless a fact that there is a relation- 
ship between the two because of the drain 
upon the public treasury which the present 
arrangement entails and the generally cha- 
otic condition prevailing in the industry. 

Whether anything will be done to correct 
the present conditions is. of course, highly 
problematical. Cynics are inclined to scoff 
when they hear that another investigation 
is to be held because past attemnts to in- 
vestigate have not been too fruitful. But 
it is imperative that something be done un- 
less things are allowed to drift, with labor 
disturbances sprouting up at frequent inter- 
vals, with wholly inadequate inspection be- 
cause of lack of funds, equipment, and 
personnel, and with intelligent attempts at 
reform hushed before they can make any 
headway. A basis for any effective legisla- 
tion will have to be laid in an investigation 
of the actual state of affairs. 





